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CRADLE OF LIBERTY. 
{See Frontispiece. } 

We give below a short sketch of two very important scenes at the com- 
mencement of our revolutionary struggles, viz: the first victim sacrificed in 
the cause, and the destruction of the tea in Boston harbor, from Snow’s 
history ; and as not being inappropriate, a view of the building in which the 
first voices were heard eloquently pleading the cause of liberty, and where 
the first cry of war reverberated from side to side. 


FANEUIL HALL AND ADJACENT BUILDINGS. 


The accompanying engraving represents that ancient “cradle of 
liberty,”’ immortal Faneuil Hall. The building was erected in 1742, 
at the sole expense of Peter Faneuil, esq., and generously given to 
the town; thé basement for a market, with a spacious and most 
beautiful hall, and other convenient rooms above, for the accommoda- 
tion of the citizens on all public occasions. The building was then 
one hundred feet by forty ; and the hall capable of holding two thou- 
sand people, or more. This fine and convenient building was con- 
sumed by fire in 1761, excepting the brick walls : but the town voted 
to rebuild it immediately. Mr. Faneuil had then been dead several 
years. In 1805, it was enlarged by the addition of another story, and 
of forty feet to the width, thus making it eighty feet wide. There is 
a cupola on the building, from which is a fine view of the harbor of 
Boston. The hall is about eighty feet square, and twenty-eight feet 
in height ; with galleries on three sides supported by Doric columns. 
At the west end, the wall is ornamented with a good full-length like- 
ness of Peter Faneuil, of general Washington, governor John Han- 
cock, general Henry Knox, and others; and a bust of president 
John Adams. The lower part of the building is no longer used as a 
market ; a large and elegant one having been erected by the city for 
that purpose in 1827. In the immediate vicinity, stands one of those 
old, antiquated “ many-covered, gable-ended, top-heavy, old houses, 
which constituted the compact centre of Boston in the days of the 
old English governors. It was long occupied by the late John K. 
Simpson, and is the only one of that venerable and picturesque heap 
of triangles, which has not dropped beneath the merciless hand of 
improvement.” 
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FIRST BLOOD OF THE REVOLUTION.—DESTRUCTION 
OF TEA. 

“In January, i770, the merchants renewed their agreement not to 
import British goods. They held several meetings in Faneuil Hall, 
and appointed committees of inspection, who should examine into the 
truth of reports, concerning the unfaithfulness of some who had signed 
the articles. The names of several were reported, and ordered to be 
published. Lieutenant-governor Hutchinson sent a message to one 
of these meetings, by the sheriff, (whose name was Stephen Green- 
leaf, ‘enjoining and requiring them without delay to separate and dis- 
perse, and to forbear such unlawful assemblies for the future.’ After 
acalm consideration of the message, it was unanimously voted to 
proceed : and a written answer was sent to his honor, signifying their 
opinion that the meeting was warranted by law. 

“Theophilus Lillie, who kept a shop near the New Brick meeting- 
house, was one of those denounced as importers. On the 22d of 
February, some persons erected near Lillie’s a large wooden head, 
fixed on a pole, on which the faces of several importers were carved. 
One Ebenezer Richardson, living in the neighborhood, (who had ac- 
quired the appellation of informer,) endeavored to persuade some 
teamsters from the country, to run the post down with their carts; 
but they understanding the nature of the pageantry, would have 
nothing to do with it. Richardson foolishly persisted, and seized the 
bridle of the horses, but failed of his intent to guide the team against 
the post. On this, the boys set up a shout, which being resented by 
Richardson, they pelted him with dirt till they drove him into his own 
house. The noise gathered a considerable number of people. Hard 
words passed between Richardson and some of the multitude ; stones 
were thrown on both sides, till at length Richardson discharged a 
musket at random from his door, and another from his window. One 
young man was severely injured, and a boy, Christopher Snider, 
about eleven years of age, received a mortal wound in his breast. 
Upon this the bells were set to wringing, and a vast concourse of peo- 
ple drawn together. Richardson and one Wilmot, a seaman, who had 
taken his part in the affray, were secured and carried to Faneuil Hall, 
where they underwent an examination and were committed for trial. 

«The boy died in the course of the evening, and was removed to 
his parents’ house in Frog lane (Boylston street.) All the friends of 
liberty were invited to attend the funeral ‘of this little hero and jirst 
martyr to the noble cause.’ This innocent lad was announced as 
‘the first whose life had been a victim to the cruelty and rage of op- 
pressors. Young as he was, he died in his country’s cause, by the 
hand of one, directed by others, who could not bear to see the ene- 
mies of America made the ridicule of boys.’ On Monday, the 26th, 
his funeral took place. The little corpse was set down under the 
Tree of Liberty, from which the procession began. The coffin bore 
inscriptions appropriate to the times; on the foot, ‘ Latet anguis in 
herba :’ on each side, ‘ Haeret lateri lethulis arundo:’ and on the 
head, ‘ Jnnocentia nusquam tuéa.’’ Four or five hundred school 
boys, in couples, preceded the corpse ; six of the lad’s playfellows sup- 
ported the pall; the relatives and a train of thirteen hundred inhab- 
itants on foot, and thirty chariots and chaises closed the procession.” 
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‘On the first of December, 1773, captain James Bruce, in the ship 
Eleanor, arrived with another portion of the tea. On the third, he 
was ordered to attend the next day on a committee of the people in 
Faneuil Hall, where he was commanded by Samuel Adams, and Jon- 
athan Williams, assembled with John Rowe, John Hancock, William 
Phillips, and John Pitts, esqrs., and a great number of others, not to 
land any of the said tea, but to proceed to Griffin’s wharf and there 
discharge the rest of his cargo. Captain Hez. Coffin arrived in the brig 
Beaver, near the same time, and was ordered to pursue the same course. 

«It being perceived, that Mr. Rotch rather lingered in his prepara- 
tions to return the Dartmouth to London, and the twenty days being 
nearly expired, after which the collector might seize the ship and car- 
go, Mr. Rotch was summoned before the committee, and stated to 
them, that it would prove his entire ruin, if he should comply with 
the resolutions of the twenty-ninth and thirtieth of November, and 
therefore he should not do it. A meeting of the people was assem- 
bled at the Old South, on Tuesday, P. M., Dec. fourteenth, when Mr. 
R. appeared, and was enjoined forthwith to demand a clearance. It 
was ascertained, that one could not be obtained till the next day, and 
therefore the meeting was adjourned to Thursday at the same place. 

“On Thursday, there was the fullest meeting ever known: two 
thousand men at least were present from the country. Samuel Phil- 
lips Savage, esq. of Weston, was appointed moderator. Mr. Rotch 
reported that the collector would not give him a clearance. He was 
then ordered upon his peril to get his ship ready for sea this day, en- 
ter a protest immediately against the custom-house, and proceed 
direct/y to the governor, (then at Milton, seven miles distant,) and 
demand a pass for his ship to go by the castle. An adjourment to 
three P. M. then took place. At three having met, they waited very 
patiently till five o’clock, when finding that Mr. Rotch did not return, 
they began to be very uneasy, called for a dissolution of the meeting, 
and finally obtained a vote for it. But the more judicious, fearing 
what would be the consequences, begged for a reconsideration of that 
vote, ‘ for this reason, that they ought to do every thing in their power 
to send the tea back, according to their resolves.’ This touched the 
pride of the assembly, and they agreed to remain together one hour, 

« This interval was improved by Josiah Quincy, jr., to apprize his 
fellow-citizens of the importance of this crisis, and direct their atten- 
tion to the probable results of this controversy. He succeeded in 
holding them in attentive silence, till Mr. Rotch’s return, at three 
quarters past five o’clock. The answer which he brought from the 
governor was, ‘that, for the honor of the laws, and from duty to- 
wards the king, he could not grant the permit, until the vessel was 
regularly cleared.’ A violent commotion immediately ensued. A 
person who was in the gallery, disguised after the manner of the In- 
dians, shouted at this juncture the cry of war: it was answered by 
about thirty persons, disguised in like manner, at the door. The 
meeting was dissolved in the twinkling of an eye. The multitude 
rushed to Griffin’s wharf. The disguised Indians went on board the 
ships laden with the tea. In less than two hours, two hundred and 
forty chests and one hundred half-chests were staved and emptied 
into the dock. No damage sas done to the vessels or other effects.” 
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LOUIS PHILIPPE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue duke of Orleans proposed to travel in the interior of the 
United States. They set out on horseback, accompanied by a single 
servant, named Baudoin, who had followed the duke of Orleans to 
St. Gothard. They went to Baltimore, and thence into Virginia, 
where they saw general Washington at Mount Vernon, who, before 
the expiration of his presidency, had invited them to visit him. 

After traveling through the south, they visited the falls of Niagara, 
and in the month of July, 1797, they returned to Philadelphia, at the 
time the yellow fever raged in that city. These three princes, who 
had been born to the highest fortune, could not quit this dangerous 
residence for want of money. It was not until September, that their 
mother, having recovered possession of her property, supplied them 
with means for a new journey. They went first to New York, and 
then visited Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
Maine. On their return to Boston the newspapers informed them of 
the banishment of their mother. They then went immediately to 
Philadelphia, intending to join their mother in Spain, whither they 
were informed that she had been transported. But the want of funds 
and the war between Spain and England, opposed their desires. 
There seemed but one course left, namely, to go to Louisiana and 
thence to Havana. 

They left Philadelphia in December, 1797, and went down the 
Ohio and the Mississippi to New Orleans, where they were kindly 
received. They staid in this city five weeks, waiting for a Spanish 
vessel ; but, being disappointed, they embarked in an American ship, 
which was taken on the voyage by an English frigate. The duke of 


Orleans discovered himself to the captain, who landed him with his 
brothers at Havana, the 11th of March. They attempted in vain to 
get a eg x to Europe. Notwithstanding their regret at being 


obliged to live out of France, they would have been contented in 
obscurity, if they could have obtained the means of an honorable 
subsistence. 

Their reception by the Spanish authorities, and the inhabitants of 
Havana, gave them some hopes ; but the court of Madrid disappointed 
them, by forcing them to quit the island of Cuba. An order was 
issued at Aranjuez, directing the captain-general of Havana, to send 
the three brothers to New Orleans, without providing them with any 
means of support. The brothers refused to go to the place designated, 
but went to the English Bahamas, where they were kindly received 
by the duke of Kent, who, however, did not feel authorized to give 
them a passage to England in a British frigate. They were not dis- 
couraged, but sailed in a small vessel to New York, whence an 
English packet carried them to Falmouth, and they arrived in London 
in February, 1800. The duke still desired most earnestly to see his 
mother, and the English government allowed him to take passage to 
Minorca in a frigate. The war between Spain and England threw 
many obstacles in the way of the interview, and he was obliged to 
return to England without seeing her.—Zodiac. 
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POST OFFICE FACILITIES. 
Aluditor’s Office, Post Office Dep’t., August 8th, 1842. 


S1r,—In the articles of confederation and perpetual union between 
the states, signed on the ninth day of July, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight, the power to establish 
post offices, is classed among the most important powers delegated to 
congress, as follows: 

“The United States in congress, shall also have the sole and ex- 
clusive right and power, of regulating the alloy and value of coin 
struck by their own authority, or that of the respective states:—fixing 
the standard of weights and measures throughout the United States— 
regulating the trade, and managing all affairs with the Indians, not 
members of any of the states; provided that the legislative right of 
any state within its own limits be not infringed or violated—estad- 
lishing and regulating post offices from one state to another, through- 
out all the United States, and exacting such postage on the papers 
passing through the same, as may be requisite to defray the ex- 
penses of said office—appointing all officers, of the land forces in the 
service of the United States, excepting regimental officers—appointing 
all the officers of the naval forces, and commissioning all officers 
whatever in the service of the United States—making rules for the 
government and regulation of the said land and naval forces, and 
directing their operations.” 

Before the articles of confederation were adopted, congress had, at 
different times, and in various resolutions, declaved the importance of 
the post office establishment to the safety of the states ; and the first 
ordinance for regulating the post office, after the articles of confedera- 
tion were signed, passed on the 18th of October, 1782, reaffirmed its 
importance in the commencement of the ordinance, by saying ;— 
“ whereas the communication of intelligence with regularity and dis- 
patch, from one part to another, of these United States, is essentially 
requisite to the safety, as well as the commercial interests thereof, &c.”’ 

The general impression is, that the post office department is rather 
of private than public concernment, that its main objects and use are 
to promote social intercourse, and to disseminate intelligence, with 
which the government, as such, is not immediately interested nor 
connected. Hence, it has generally been thrown upon its own re- 
sources ; and although it has directly contributed to enrich the treasury, 
at various periods, in the aggregate sum of $1,103,063 ; and although 
it transports annually free of postage, public documents, despatches, 
letters, and packets, which would, if charged with the same rates that 
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individuals pay, amount to at least $510,192,00; yet when embar- 
rassed, the same prompt and sustaining relief has not been given to 
it, that has been given to every other department of the government. 

Even its respectability and dignity have been questioned, by some 
of those engaged in the other departments. 

The ordinance referred to, pays a merited compliment to the post 
office department, in confiding to it “the safety of the country and 
its commercial interests.” 

And if usefulness and antiquity confer respectability and rank, the 
post office department will not shrink in the comparison with any 
other department. 

You are not too enthusiastic in your remarks, on the subject of the 
post office department, in the third number of the Pioneer. 

Under the confederation, the want of power in congress, to act, 
regard to the post office department, independent of state authority, 
was felt to be an evil; as was the same want of power to regulate 
commerce, to control our foreign and domestic relations, and to regu- 
late the various matters that led the wise and patriotic men of that 
day, to abandon the confederacy and to adopt the constitution. 

When a mail was robbed, the state in which, and near to which 
the offense was committed, were supplicated to arrest the offenders. 
Hence, the following proceedings were had in congress, on the 19th 
of June, 1782. “On the report of a committee consisting of Mr. 
Bland, Mr. Mc Kean, and Mr. Wright, to whom was referred a letter 
of the 17th, from E. Hazard, post master general, giving information 
that the southern post was robbed of his mail, on Sunday, the 16th, 
within five miles of Harford, in the state of Maryland; Resolved, 
that the executives of the states of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland, be, and they are hereby requested, to pursue 
the most likely measures, by offering proper rewards, at the expense 
of the United States, and otherwise, for recovering the mail and bring- 
ing the robbers to due punishment. 


Postages. 


The rates of postages were specifically fixed by the ordinance of 
congress, passed on the 18th of October, 1782, and were as follows: 
“ For any distance not exceeding sixty miles, one penny weight eight 
grains—[seven cents and one third.] Upwards of sixty, and not ex-. 
ceeding one hundred, two pennyweight—feleven cents.] Above 
one hundred, and not exceeding two hundred miles, two pennyweight 
sixteen grains—[$0,14,,,.] And so on, sixteen grains, [$0,37,] ad- 
vance, for every hundred miles. And for all single letters, to and 
from Europe, by packet or dispatch vessel, four penny weight [$0,22,] 
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the above rates to be doubled, for double letters ; trebled, for treble 
letters ; and a packet weighing an ounce, to be charged equal to four 
single letters ; and in that proportion if of a greater weight; and to 
the foregoing rates shall be charged, a sum, not exceeding four nine- 
tieths of a dollar, upon every letter, packet, or dispatch, which shall 
come into the post office from beyond sea, by any other conveyance 
than packets or dispatch vessels ; and every letter, packet, and dis- 
patch, except dead letters, may and shall be retained in the office, 
where the same shall have arrived, which shall be nearest to the 
place of direction, until the postage thereon shall be paid.” 

Each pennyweight was estimated at five ninetieths of a dollar, its 
value at that time. 

I have not been able to ascertain, what the rates of postages were, 
at the first organization of the post office department in 1775, nor 
subsequent to that period, and before the ordinance mentioned. 

By an act passed by the British parliament in 1710, the rates of 
postages were established to and from New York, within certain 
limits, as mentioned in the Annals; but it is not probable that they 
remained uncnu.nged until 1775, and what rates were fixed, as the 
line of posts was extended, is not within my research. 

Whatever the rates were, they underwent frequent changes. By 
a resolution passed on the 17th of October, 1777, they were increased 
fifty per cent. 

On the 16th of April, 1779, they were doubled. 

December 28, 1779, the rate of postage was fixed at twenty prices 
upon the sums paid in 1775. 

On the 5th of May, 1780, they were again doubled. 

December 11th, 1780, they were fixed at half the rates paid at the 
commencement of the war. 

February 24th, 1781,—It was resolved : that the postage of letters, 
in future, be double the sums paid, before the commencement of the 
present war. 

September 20th, 1786, a committee consisting of Mr. Pinckney, 
Mr. Dane, and Mr. Carrington, to whom was referred a letter from 
the post master general, of the 19th, reported, “ whereas the United 
States in congress assembled, are, by the articles of confederation, 
intrusted with the sole and exclusive right of establishing and regu- 
lating post offices, from one state to another, throughout the United 
States, and exacting the postages on the papers passing through the 
same, as may be requisite to defray the expenses of the said offices : 
and whereas, the present situation and demands of the post office, 
will on no account allow the receipt of any other money than specie : 
the paper currencies of the several states, from their limited cir- 
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culation and probable depreciation, being totally inadequate to the 
purpose, 

« Resolved, therefore, that the post master general be, and he is 
hereby directed, to issue instructions to the post masters in the 
several states, to receive no other money in payment for postages than 
specie. 

« Resolved, that the post master general be, and he is hereby em- 
powered, in all cases where he may conceive it necessary, to demand, 
or authorize the demanding the postage, at the time the letters are 
put into the post office.””? Nine states were represented, to wit: Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, and on taking the yeas 
and nays on the last resolution, it passed in the affirmative by the 
unanimous vote of the States, and by the unanimous vote of all the 
members. 

October 20th, 1787, the post master general was instructed “ to 
alter the rates of postage, so as to reduce them as nearly twenty-five 
per centum as will consist with the present mode of calculating pen- 
nyweights and grains of silver, in order to reduce them to the curren- 
cies of the several states.”” The arrangement to take effect on the 
5th of the following April. 


Compensation to Deputy Post Masters. 


We have seen by the resolutions establishing the post office depart- 
ment, that the deputy post masters were allowed twenty per centum 
on the sums they collected and paid to the general post office annu- 
ally, when the whole was under or not exceeding one thousand 
dollars, and ten per centum for all sums above. 

This rate of compensation was continued until the ordinance of 
October 18th, 1782, was passed: but on the 12th of April, 1777, the 
post master general was authorized to make an additional allowance 
to the deputy post masters, of any sum not exceeding two hundred 
dollars per annum, when he should find the same to be absolutely 
necessary. 

The post master general, by the ordinance of 1782 referred to 
above, was empowered to make such allowance in commissions to his 
deputies as he should think their respective services might merit, not 
exceeding twenty per cent, 


Franking Privilege. 
On the 8th of November, 1775, congress “ resolved, that all letters 
to and from the delegates of the United Colonies, during the sessions 
of congress, pass and be carried free of postage ; the members having 
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engaged upon Aonor not to frank or inclose any letters but their 
own.” 

This is the first resolution I find upon the subject, and whether post 
masters were entitled to this privilege is a matter of doubt. I think 
it is probable that the pledge of honor better protected the revenue 
than it is now protected by penal statutes, «“ Pockets’’ for inclosing 
letters are of modern mention. (Pockets areenvelopes prepared and 
franked.) 

Two days after the foregoing resolution was passed, the franking 
privilege was extended to the commander-in-chief of the continental 
army, and to the chief of the army in the northern department. 
April 19th, 1776, congress “ resolved, that letters which are directed 
to any general in the continental service, commanding in a separate 
department, be carried free of postage by the continental post.’ It 
will be noticed, that a general thus commanding could not “ send,’’ 
although he received his letters free of postage. 

December 28th, 1779, single letters directed to any officer of the 
line, and all letters directed to general officers, or to officers command- 
ing in a separate department, and all letters to and from the ministers, 
commissioners, and secretaries of these United States at foreign courts, 
were declared to be free. December 14th, 1782, the privilege of 
franking letters was extended to the inspector general, the adjutant 
general, the director of the hospitals, the quarter-master general, the 
commissary of provisions, the pay-master general, and to the officers 
of the army commanding separate posts. The franking privilege to 
that period was confined to letters, It is reported, that at one time 
the privilege of franking by members of congress was without re- 
striction as to material and weight; and that Roger Sherman, who 
had opposed the privilege because it was liable to abuse, to show he 
was practically correct, sent his linen and stockings in the mail to be 
washed at home. : 

The privilege to frank was first confined, as we have seen, to the 
delegates in congress during their session. Although sixty-two mem- 
bers were elected or commissioned to attend congress at Philadelphia, 
on the 10th of May, 1775, only forty-nine attended, and the privilege 
to frank was therefore in the first instance granted for a part of the 
year only to forty-nine persons. 

On the 1st of July, 1842, fourteen thousand one hundred and 
twenty-seven persons were authorized by law to frank during the 
whole year. 

On the 20th of April, 1776, George Washington, commander-in- 
chief of the army of the United States, was not permitted to send a 
letter free of postage to a general in command of a separate post, 
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nor to congress, nor to the governor of a state, with all of whom he 
was in the most intimate and constant intercourse : and on the 9th of 
September, 1842, Mrs. Madison and Mrs. Harrison were entitled to 
this privilege, from respect to their being the widows of two benefac- 
tors of the country, whom the people had delighted to honor. 

The act of March 2d, 1827, gave the privilege to frank to the 
commissioners of the navy board, which is composed of three naval 
officers. It is a little remarkable, that from the first confederation of 
the states down to 1827, no naval officer was entitled to the privilege 
to send a letter on public or private business free of postage, and then 
that it should be confined to three officers stationed at Washington. 

The navy has fought its way to the confidence of the country— 
it has asked nothing as a gratuity or favor, and her officers have 
rarely been noticed in any act giving privileges to others. If the navy 
board shall be abolished, as is now contemplated, no officer in the 
navy will be entitled to the franking privilege without further legis- 
lation. 

The number of free letters sent by the delegates on mail days in 
1775, is unknown ; but as the mail was carried on horse back it must 
have been inconsiderable ; and probably not in the whole, the tenth 
part of what a single gentleman now franks ina day. Mr. Niles, in 
1840, when post master general, required that an account be taken 
of the number and weight of free letters and packets during three 
weeks ending the 2d of May, 2d of June, and 7th of July, 1840, and 
the result was, that there were free letters and packets from the execu- 
tive departments sent through the post office in the city of Washington 
tothe numberof - - - - - = = = = = = = = = 22,038 

From members of congress - - - - - - = 20,363 

Public documents and other franked packets - - - - 392,268 


434,669 
[The Table on next page should come here, but could not be got in.-Ep. ]} 

Who. can doubt that the post office department has more than 

realized the most enthusiastic anticipations of its founders, in dissem- 

inating intelligence through every portion of this extensive republic, 

“with regularity and dispatch’’—which congress in the ordinance 

passed on the 18th of October, 1782, declared “ were essentially re- 
quisite to the safety as well as to the commercial interests thereof.’”’ 

Most sincerely and respectfully yours, 


L Mbit 


Jno. S. Williams, Esqr. 
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Boyd’s Contributions. 


No. II. 
WILLIAM WHIPPLE’S LETTER. 


Baltimore, 31st Dec., 1776. 


My Dear Sir,—Your favor of the 25th ultimo came to hand yes- 
terday. I rejoice that you have recovered your health. The clouds 
have thickened exceedingly this way since you left Philadelphia, but 
they now begin to disperse. The enclosed* will inform you of a 
successful enterprise at Trenton, and if our troops follow their foe, 
as is their intention, 1am in no doubt the enemy will be obliged to 
leave Jersey, which will end the campaign gloriously on our part. 
A number of light horse without their riders was taken at Trenton, 
not mentioned in the gereral’s letter ; and a considerable number of 
prisoners brought in since ‘ue enclosed returns. There was about 
two thousand five hundred crossed the river with general Washington; 
one division was commanded by Sudlivan, the other by Greene—they 
were composed of those troops that came from the northward, some 
with Zee and others with Gates. This event will have a very good 
effect ; it puts new life into the Pennsylvanians, and will add greatly 
to our strength from Jersey, that people who have been treated with 
such brutality by the British troops will be inspired with revenge, so 
that the advantage the enemy have gained in that country will enven- 
tually operate against them. Thus the wise disposer of all things 
directs human affairs. 

The Sondro Doria is arrived at Philadelphia with a very valuable 
cargo. On her passage from the West Indies she fell in with a British 
sloop of war, which after an obstinate engagement struck to the 
American flag. The prize is not arrived. 

By a circular letter from the president, you’ll see the general is 
vested with almost dictatorial power. This measure was thought 
absolutely necessary for the salvation of America. There is also 
measures taken (which I hope will be effectual) to prevent the abuses 
suffered by the soldiers last campaign. Iam in no doubt that the 
grievances so justly complained of in every department will be re- 
dressed so far as is possible, and the causes of them removed. 

Colonel Poor is recommended by the general for a brigadier: as 
there will soon be a considerable addition to the list of general officers, 
it is probable that gentleman will be promoted. I heartily wish some 
method could be adopted to bring general Fulsom into the field, but 





* See Washington’s letter to the president of congress, giving an account of the battle 
of Trenton. 
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how this can be effected I don’t know. I hope proper measures are 
taken to complete the new levies. For heaven’s sake, and for the sake 
of every thing that’s valuable on earth, don’t rest till this business is 
done. The soldiers may be assured that the causes of their complaints 
will be removed. It’s of the last importance that the garrison at Ticon- 
deroga should immediately be reinforced. 

If the proposed army (which is to be increased to one hundred and 
ten battalions) should be completed, I am not in the least doubt that 
the enemies of America will be completely vanquished next campaign. 
The tyrant will undoubtedly summon earth and hell to his assistance 
to carry his infernal plans into execution. He has made another ap- 
plication to the court of Russia, but there is just reason to believe he 
has been unsuccessful. Every artifice has been used to make the 
court of France believe that an accommodation would take place ; 
but congress have instructed their commissioners to assure that and 
other European courts, that they are determined to support the inde- 
pendence of the American States. Affairs in France wear a very 
favorable aspect. 

General Gates arrived here a few days ago very sick, but is reco- 
vering. Business goes on briskly ; more has been done in one week 
here than was done in two months in Philadelphia. 

To perfect restoration of health, and that every happiness may be 
yours, is the sincere wish of 


Your affectionate friend and humble servant, 


f 
Hon. Jostan Barrwerr, f fx Jd 


In Congress. ° 


P.S.—January 2d. Missing the opportunity this was designed, I 
have the pleasure to congratulate you on the arrival of the two brigs, 
Lexington and Friendship, at this place. The former was taken as 
she was going into Delaware by the Pear! frigate of thirty-two guns, 
who took out all her officers and put on board seven or eight men; 
but the weather being so bad they could not change the crew—the 
honest tars took possession of her and brought her safe into this port. 
The vessels have both.very valuable cargoes on board. W. W. 

William Whipple, Josiah Bartlett, and Matthew Thornton, signed 
the declaration of independence on behalf of New Hampshire. 


Yours, J. B. B. 











Statistics of Yale College. 


STATISTICS OF YALE COLLEGE FOR 1841. 
Collated by a Linonian of 1788. 


From the year 1701 to 1841 inclusive, a period of 140 years, there 
had been 8 presidents, and 6082 graduates, of whom 3248 were living. 
Of the whole number of graduates 1527 became preachers; of whom 
664 were living. The first commencement was in 1702; from that 
to 1768, a period of 66 years, all (1278) had deceased in 1841. Of 
the class which graduated in 1768 only one is reported to be living ; 
one of 1769; none of 1770; one of 1771 ; two of 1772 ; one of 1773; 
none of 1774; two of 1775; two of 1776; five of 1777; seven of 
1778 ; nine of 1779; seven of 1780; five of 1781; seven of 1782; 
ten of 1783; ten of 1784; twenty-five of 1785; thirteen of 1786; 
fifteen of 1787; nine of 1788; five of 1789; eight of 1790; ten of 
1791; sixteen of 1792; twenty-one of 1793; ten of 1794; ten of 
1795; eighteen of 1796; twenty-seven of 1797; six of 1798; eleven 
of 1799; fifteen of 1800 ;—in the foregoing thirty-three years there 
were 1166 graduates, of whom three hundred and ten were reported to 
be living in 1841. From the year 1800to 1811, a period of ten years, 
529 had graduated, of whom three hundred and forty-six were alive 
in 1841. During the next ten years to 1821, 606 had graduated, of 
whom also three hundred and forty-six were living. In the next ten 
years to 1831, 763 had graduated, of whom six hundred and forty- 
nine were living. In the next ten years to 1841, 874 had graduated, 
of whom eight hundred and thirty-eight were living. Of 98 graduates 
in 1840, all were reported as being alive. Of 75 graduates in 1841, 
none had deceased. 

Private Libraries.—There are two private libraries in Yale Col- 
lege, viz: the Brothers in Unity and the Linonian. The latter was 
founded September 12th, 1753, “for the promotion of friendship, 
social intercourse, and cultivation of literature.’’ The constitution has 
been revised by Kent, Dagget, and Sherman: many of its members 
have occupied some of the most honorable stations in public and 
private life. 

In about fifteen years, to 1768, the library numbered about 100 
volumes : in the next eleven years, the library numbered about 200 
volumes: in 1790 it had 330 volumes: in 1800, 475 volumes: in 
1810, 724 volumes : in 1822, 1187 volumes: in 1831, 3500 volumes : 
in 1834, 4118 volumes: and in 1841, 7500: and the last year more 
than 800 volumes were added. For this rapidly increasing library, 
and the other private and public libraries, a spacious building is now 
being erected. 
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“in old Book.—Dr. A.S. Peck, of Hatfield, has recently shown me 
a volume of the Bible, with William Tindal’s address or preface, be- 
ing now over two hundred and ninety years old: the type is the 
German text ; the chapters are numbered, and not divided by verses. 
The chapters have marginal notes and references: it was printed in 
London in 1551, by Richard Kile. 

Also, Fox’s Book of Martyrs, printed in 1581, containing the history 
of Bishop Bonner’s criminal trials, cruel charges, sentences and exe- 
cutions, in those days of cruel persecutions, 

Also, a manuscript book, apparently a commissary’s book ; among 
other memorandums are receipts for wages dated 1757, for services 
performed in captain John Stark’s (the husband of Molly Stark) 
company of rangers. Dr. Peck is said to have in his library several 
volumes of great antiquity. 

Your’s respectfully, 


Qanu/Sét iene 


IID D ES BID mm 


CAPTIVITY OF ISRAEL DONALSON. 


We give below an account of the captivity of Israel Donalson, Esq. as 
written by himself for the American Pioneer, and as told by Col. Me Donald, 
in his Biographical Sketches, page 34. We give the last to do justice to the 
memory of Mr. Donalson, in some particulars omitted by himself, as well as 
to show the errors that may ereep into the history of any man not told by 
himself. Being personally acquainted with Col. Me Donald, we have no 
hesitation in saying that we attach to him not the slightest intention to misstate 
or exaggerate. Such is the case with much of what is told and confidently 
asserted in the social circle respecting the noble deeds of the pioneers, and 
shows to the life the necessity for a periodical in which they can have an 
easy access to the public ear in a tangible and permanent form. We most 
ardently wish to hear from Mr. Donalson again. 








Ar the request of a number of friends, I attempt to give you 
a brief account of my checkered life, which has been one full 
of incidents, many of which it is not in my power to relate, having 
kept no journal. I write entirely from memory, which is every day 
growing more indistinct. I was born in the county of Hunterdon, 
state of New Jersey, on the 2d February, 1767. While quite small, my 
father moved to Cumberland county, in said state, where I was reared 
up and received my education, and where we had perilous times dur- 
ing the long revolutionary struggle. I was too young to take any 
part in it myself, but capable of noticing passing events. I have 


known two companies to leave the house of worship during the serv- 
Vor. I.—3 D 36 * 
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ices of one Sabbath to face the enemy. In the fall of 1787, I left my 
native state to seek my fortune in western wilds. My first stop was 
in Ohio county, state of Virginia, where I remained until the spring 
of 1790; part of the time farming, part of the time teaching school, 
and a third part I was among the rangers stationed by the state of 
Virginia, at the Old Mingo town, about eighteen or twenty miles 
above Wheeling. In May, 1790, I took passage on board of a flat 
boat for Kentucky, and arrived at Limestone on the first night of June. 
I got into a public house, but was not able to procure food, fire, or 
bed, or any other nourishment but whisky, and a number of us that 
had landed that evening, spent the night sitting in the room, which 
was a grand one for those days. [Query, what should we have done 
if the temperance cause had prevailed at that time?] There had dur- 
ing the spring been a great deal of mischief done on the river, but we 
saw no Indians. There were however in company, I think, nineteen 
boats, Major Parker of Lexington was our admiral and pilot. Dur- 
ing the summer of that year I taught school in what is now called 
Maysville. During the winter of 1790-91, I became acquainted with 
Nathaniel Massie, and in the spring of 1791, came to reside in his 
little fort, in the then county of Hamilton, Northwestern territory. 
At this time there was very little law or gospel in the territory, and 
the usual mode of settling disputes was by a game of fisticuffs; and 
at the close, sometimes a part of a nose, or ear, would be missing, but 
a good stiff grog generally restored harmony and friendship. 

I am not sure whether it was the last of March or first of April I 
came to the territory to reside ; but on the night of the 21st of April, 
1791, Mr. Massie and myself were sleeping together on our blankets, 
(for beds we had none,) on the loft of our cabin, to get out of the way 
of the flees and gnats. Soon after lying down, I began dreaming of 
Indians, and continued to do so through the night. Sometime in the 
night, however, whether Mr. Massie waked of himself, or whether I 
wakened him, I cannot now say, but I observed to him I did not know 
what was to be the consequence, for I had dreamed more about In- 
dians that night than in all the time I had been in the western country 
before. As is common he made light of it, and we dropped again to 
sleep. He asked me next morning if I would go with him up the 
river, about four or five miles, to make a survey, and that William 
Lytle, who was then at the fort, was going along. We were both 
young surveyors, and were glad of the opportunity to practice. Ac- 
cordingly we three, and a James Tittle, from Kentucky, who was 
about buying the land, got on board of a canoe, and was a long time 
going up, the river being very high at the time. We commenced at 
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the mouth of a creek, which from that day has being called Donalson 
creek. We meandered up the river; Mr. Massie had the compass, 
Mr. Lytle and myself carried the chain. We had progressed perhaps 
one hundred and forty, or one hundred and fifty poles, when our chain 
broke or parted, but with the aid of the tomahawk we soon repaired 
it. We were then close to a large mound, and were standing in a 
triangle, and Lytle and myself were amusing ourselves pointing out 
to Tittle the great convenience he would have by building his house 
on that mound, when the one standing with his face up the river, 
spoke and said, boys, there are Indians; no, replied the other, they are 
Frenchmen. By this time I had caught a glimpse of them; I said 
they were Indians, and begged them to fire. I had no gun, and from 
the advantage we had, did not think of running until they started. 
The Indians were in two small bark canoes, and were close into shore 
and discovered us just at the instant we saw them ; and before I start- 
ed to run I saw one jump on shore. We took out through the bottom, 
and before getting to the hill, came to a spring branch. I was in the 
rear, and as | went to jump, something caught my foot, and I fell on 
the opposite side. They were then so close, I saw there was no 
chance of escape, and did not offer to rise. Three warriors first came 
up, presented their guns all ready to fire, but as I made no resistance 
they took them down, and one of them gave me his hand to help me 
up. At this time Mr. Lytle was about a chain’s length before me, and 
threw away his hat; one of the Indians went forward and picked it 
up. They then took me back to the bank of the river, and set me 
down while they put up their stuff, and prepared for a march. While 
setting on the bank of the river, I could see the men walking about 
the block-house on the Kentucky shore, but they heard nothing of it. 
They went on rapidly that evening, and camped I think on the waters 
of Eagle creek, started next morning early, it raining hard, and one 
of them saw my hat was somewhat convenient to keep off the rain, 
came up and took it off my head, and put it on his own. By this time 
I had discovered some friendship in a very lusty Indian, I think the 
one that first came up to me ; I made signs to him that one had taken 
my hat, he went and took it off the other Indian’s head, and placed 
it again on mine, but had not gone far before they took it again. I 
complained as before, but my friend shook his head, took down and 
opened his budget, and took out a sort of blanket cap, and put it on 
my head. We went on; it still rained hard, and the waters were very 
much swollen, and when my friend discovered that I was timorous, 
he would lock his arm in mine, and lead me through, and frequently 
in open woods when I would get tired, I would do the same thing 
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with him, and walk for miles. They did not make me carry any 
thing until Sunday or Monday. They got into a thicket of game, 
and killed, I think, two bears and some deer; they then halted and 
jerked their meat, eat a large portion, peeled some bark, made a kind 
of box, filled it, and put it on me to carry. I soon got tired of it and 
threw it down: they raised a great laugh, examined my back, applied 
some bear’s oil to it, and then put on the box again. I went on some 
distance and threw it down again ; my friend then took it up, threw 
it over his head, and carried it. It weighed, I thought, at least fifty 
pounds. . 

While resting one day, one of the Indians broke up little sticks and 
laid them up in the form of a fence, then took out a grain of corn, as 
carefully wrapped up as people used to wrap up guineas in olden 
times ; this they planted and called out squaw, signifying to me that 
that would be my employment with the squaws. But, notwithstand- 
ing my situation at the time, I thought they would not eat much corn 
of my raising. On Tuesday, as we were traveling along, there came 
to us a white man and an Indian on horseback ; they had a long talk, 
and when they rode off the Indians I was with seemed considerably 
alarmed; they immediately formed in Indian file, placed me in the 
centre, and shook a war club over my head, and showed me by these 
gestures that if I attempted to run away they would kill me. We 
soon after arrived at the Shawanee camp, where we continued until 
late in the afternoon of the next day, During our stay there they 
trained my hair to their own fashion, put a jewel of tin in my nose, 
&c., &c. The Indians met with great formality when we came to the 
camp, which was very spacious. One side was entirely cleared out 
for our use, and the party I was with passed the camp to my great 
mortification, I thinking they were going on; but on getting to the 
further end they wheeled short round, came into the camp, sat down— 
not a whisper. In a few minutes two of the oldest got up, went 
round, shook hands, came and sat down again; then the Shawanees 
rising simultaneously, came and shook hands with them. A few of 
the first took me by the hand; but one refused, and I did not offer 
them my hand again, not considering it any great honor. Soon after 
a kettle of bear’s oil and some craclins were set before us, and we 
began eating, they first chewing the meat, then dipping it into the 
bear’s oil, which I tried to be excused from, but they compelled me 
to it, which tried my stomach, although by this time hunger had com- 
pelled me to eat many a dirty morsel. Early in the afternoon, an 
Indian came to the camp, and was met by his party just outside, 
when they formed a circle and he spoke, I thought, near an hour, and 
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so profound was the silence, that had they been on a board floor, I 
thought the fall of a pin might have been heard. I rightly judged of 
the disaster, for the day before I was taken I was at Limestone, and 
was solicited to join a party that was going down to the mouth of 
Snag creek, where some Indian canoes were discovered hid in the 
willows. The party went and divided, some came over to the Indian 
shore, and some remained in Kentucky, and they succeeded in killing 
nearly the whole party. 

There was at this camp two white men; one of them could swear 
in English, but very imperfectly, having I suppose been taken young; 
the other, who could speak good English, told me he was from South 
Carolina. He then told me different names which I have forgot, ex- 
cept that of Ward; asked if I knew the Wards that lived near Wash- 
ington, Kentucky. I told him I did, and wanted him to leave the In- 
dians and go to his brother’s, and take me with him. He told me he 
preferred staying with the Indians, that he might nab the whites. He 
and I had a great deal of chat, and disagreed in almost every thing, 
He told me they had taken a prisoner by the name of Towns, that 
had lived near Washington, Kentucky, and that he had attempted to 
run away, and they killed him. But the truth was, they had taken 
Timothy Downing the day before 1 was taken, in the neighborhood 
of Blue Licks, and had got within four or five miles of that camp, and 
night coming on, and it being very rainy, they concluded to camp. 
There were but two Indians, an old chief and his son; Downing 
watched his opportunity, got hold of a squaw-axe and gave the fatal 
blow. His object was to bring the young Indian in a prisoner; he 
said he had been so kind to him he could not think of killing him. 
But the instant he struck his father, the young man sprung upon his 
back and confined him so that it was with difficulty he extricated 
himself from his grasp. Downing made then for his horse, and the 
Indian for the camp. The horse he caught and mounted; but not 
being a woodsman, struck the Ohio a little below Scioto, just as a 
boat was passing. They would not land for him until he rode sev- 
eral miles and convinced them that he was no decoy, and so close was 
the pursuit, that the boat had only gained the stream when the ene- 
my appeared on the shore. He had severely wounded the young 
Indian in the scuffle, but did not know it until I told him. But to 
return to my own narrative: two of the party, viz. my friend and 
another Indian, turned back from this camp to do other mischief, and 
never before had I parted with a friend with the same regret. We 
left the Shawanee camp about the middle of the afternoon, they 
under great excitement. What detained them I know not, for they 
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had a number of their horses up, and their packs on, from early in 
the morning. I think they had at least one hundred of the best 
horses that at that time Kentucky could afford. They calculated on 
being pursued, and they were right, for the next day, vi the 28th of 
April, major Kenton, with about ninety men, were at the camp before 
the fires were extinguished ; and I have always viewed ‘t as a provi- 
dential circumstance that the enemy had departed, as a defeat on the 
part of the Kentuckians would have been inevitable. I never could 
get the Indians in a position to ascertain their precise number, but 
concluded there were sixty or upward, as sprightly looking men as I 
ever saw together, and well equipped as they could wish for. The 
major himself agreed with me that it was a happy circumstance that 
they were gone. 

We traveled that evening I thought seven miles, and encamped in 
the edge of a prairie, the water a short distance off. Our supper that 
night consisted of a raccoon roasted undressed. After this meal I 
became thirsty, and an old warrior, to whom my friend had given me 
in charge, directed another to go with me to the water, which made 
him angry ; he struck me, and my nose bled. I had a great mind to 
return the stroke, but did not. I then determined, be the result what 
it might, that I would go no farther with them. They tied me and 
laid me down as usual, one of them lying on the rope on each side of 
me ; they went to sleep, and I to work gnawing and picking the rope 
(made of bark) to pieces, but did not get loose until day was breaking. 
I crawled off on my hands and feet until I got into the edge of the 
prairie, and sat down on a trussuck to put on my moccasins, and had 
put on one and was preparing to put on the other, when they raised 
the yell and took the back track, and I believe they made as much 
noise as twenty white men could do. Had they been still they might 
have heard me, as I was not more than two chains’ length from them 
at the time. But I started and ran, carrying one moccasin in my 
hand ; and in order to evade them chose the poorest ridges I could 
find ; and when coming to tree-logs lying crosswise, would run along 
one and then along the other. I continued on that way until about 
ten o’clock, then ascending a very poor ridge, crept in between two 
logs, and being very weary soon dropped to sleep, and did not waken 
until the sun was almost down; I traveled on a short distance further 
and took lodging for the night in a hollow tree. I think it was on 
Saturday that I got to the Miami. I collected some logs, made a raft 
by peeling bark and tying them together; but I soon found that too 
tedious and abandoned it, I found a turkey’s nest with two eggs in 
it, each one having a double yelk ; they made two delicious meals for 
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different days. I followed down the Miami, until I struck Harmar’s 
trace, made the previous fall, and continued on it until I came to fort 
Washington, now Cincinnati. I think it was on Sabbath, the first 
day of May ; I caught a horse, tied a piece of bark around his under 
jaw, on which there was a large tumor like a wart. The bark rubbed 
that, and he became restless and threw me, not hurting me much, 
however; I caught him again, and he again threw me, hurting me 
badly. How long I lay insensible I don’t know ; but when I revived 
he was a considerable distance from me. I then traveled on very 
slow, my feet entirely bare and full of thorns and briars. On Wednes- 
day, the day that I got in, I was so far gone that I thought it entirely 
useless to make any further exertion, not knowing what distance I 
was from the river ; and I took my station at the root of a tree, but 
soon got into a state of sleeping, and either dreamt, or thought that I 
should not be loitering away my time, that I should get in that day ; 
which, on reflection, I had not the most distant idea. However, the 
impression was so strong that I got up and walked on some distance. 
I then took my station again as before, and the same thoughts occu- 
pied my mind. I got up and walked on. I had not traveled far 
before I thought I could see an opening for the river; and getting a 
little further on I heard the sound of a bell. I then started and ran; 
(at a slow speed undoubtedly,) a little further on I began to perceive 
that I was comiyg to the river hill; and having got about half way 
down, I heard the sound of an axe, which was the sweetest music I 
had heard for many a day. It wasin the extreme out lot; when I 
got to the lot I crawled over the fence with difficulty, it being very 
high. I approached the person very cautiously till within about a 
_ chain’s length, undiscovered, I then stopped and spoke ; the person I 
spoke to was Mr. William Woodward, (the founder of the Woodward 
High School.) Mr. Woodward looked up, hastily cast his eyes round, 
and saw that I had no deadly weapon; he then spoke. “In the name 
of God,’’ said he, “ who are you?” I told him I had been a prisoner 
and had made my escape from the Indians. After a few more ques- 
tions he told me to come to him. I did so. Seeing my situation his 
fears soon subsided ; he told me to sit down on a log and he would go 
and catch a horse he had in the lot, and take me in. He caught his 
horse, set me on him, but kept the bridle in his own hand. When we 
got into the road, people began to enquire of Mr. Woodward, “ who is 
he—an Indian?” I was not surprised nor offended at the enquiries, 
for I was still in Indian uniform, bare headed, my hair cut off close, 
except the scalp and foretop, which they had put up in a piece of tin, 
with a bunch of turkey feathers, which I could not undo. They had 
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also stripped off the feathers of about two turkeys, and hung them to 
the hair of the scalp; these I had taken off the day I left them. Mr. 
Woodward took me to his house, where every kindness was shown me. 
They soon gave me other clothing; coming from different persons, 
they did not fit me very neatly ; but there could not be a pair of shoes 
got in the place that I could get on, my feet were so much swollen. 
But what surprised me most was, when a pallet was made down 
before the fire, Mr. Woodward condescended to sleep with me. 

The next day, soon after breakfast, general Harmer sent for me to 
come to the fort. I would not go. A second messenger came : I still re- 
fused. At length a captain Shambrugh came ; he pleaded with me, told 
me I might take my own time, and he would wait on me. At length he 
told me if I would not go with him, the next day a file of men would 
be sent,and I would then be compelled to go. I went with him; he was 
as good as his word, and treated me very kindly. When I was ushered 
into the quarters of the commander, I found the room full of people 
waiting my arrival. I knew none of them except judge Symmes, and 
he did not know me, which was not surprising, considering the fix 
I was in. The general asked me a great many questions; and when 
he got through he asked me to take a glass of liquor, which was all the 
aid he offered : meantime had a mind to keep me in custody as a spy, 
which, when I heard, it raised my indignation to think that the com- 
mander of an army should have no more judgment when his own 
eyes were witnessing that I could scarce go alone. I went out by his 
permission and met colonel Strong. He asked me if I was such a per- 
son; I answered in the affirmative and passed on. In going out of the 
gate I met his son. He knew me at once, and after a few minutes chat 
he pulled a dollar out of his pocket, offered it to me, saying it was all he 
had by him, but when I wanted, to call on him. I told him I did not 
think I should stand in need, people generally appeared so kind ; but he 
insisted on my taking it; and I believe I brought it home with me in the 
course of that day. I got down to the river, and went into the store 
of Strong and Bartle, men that I had done business for previous to the 
campaign. For three or four weeks I was busy in making out ac- 
counts and settlements. My office was a smoke-house, about six or 
eight feet square, built of boat materials, and stood, I think, a little 
above Main street. 

In the course of the day Mr. Collin Campbell came in. Bartle asked 
him if he knew me. He viewed me a considerable time and answered 
no. He then told him; brit he could hardly believe him. But when 
convinced, nothing would do but I must go home with him to North 
Bend, that he might nurse me up and send me home. We got down 
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some time in the night; he had all his family to get up, and see what 
a queer man he had brought home. After some time we got to bed, 
and next morning, just after daylight, he came up into my chamber, or 
rather loft, and wakened me up. I begged of him to let me laya 
little : no, I must get right up, and he would have in all who passed by 
to see me, and wherever he went I had to go. I staid there about 
two weeks, gaining in health and strength every day. 

About this time there was a contractor’s boat coming up the river. 
He hailed them and made the arrangement for me to go with them; 
put up provision for the trip, and done every thing that a near rela- 
tion could have been required to do. About the time I left the Bend, 
some of the citizens professed to believe me to be a spy, and said, that 
if I did no leave there they would; and that I was only waiting a fair 
opportunity of bringing the enemy in upon them. As I did not want to 
break their peace, I thought best to leave them. When I got on the 
boat, I found two persons on board that I was well acquainted with, 
and was treated very friendly. Nothing particular occurred on the 
boat. When we got up to Limestone, I was greeted by almost every 
man, woman, and child, particularly those that had been under my 
tuition. 

The captain Bartle above mentioned was among the first settlers 
of Cincinnati. I had not seen him forforty years until we met on 
the 26th December, 1838, the time the pioneers were invited to the half 
centennial celebration of Cincinnati. We then met, and at his request 
lodged in the same room. We parted the next day, never more to meet 
in this world; he was then ninety-four years of age, and has since 


paid his last debt. 
akgiel MenalinD 


Manchester, Ohio, 27th June, 1842. 


Extract from McDonald’s Biographical Sketches.—Early in the 
spring of the year 1792, Massie proceeded to make some surveys 
on a small creek, which empties into the Ohio four miles above Man- 
chester, accompanied by Israel Donalson and two others. They 
meandered up the river to the mouth of the creek, and sat down on a 
log, not far from the bank of the river, to eat some junk. As they 
were eating and amusing themselves with chit-chat, they were not a 
little startled to see seven or eight Indians walk up the bank of the 
river without their arms, having left them in their canoe at the mouth 
of the creek. Massie and his party fled. The Indians, yelling hor- 
ridly, pursued them. When the surveying party reached the foot of 
the hill, they had a deep ravine to cross, about ten or twelve feet wide, 
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and as many in depth. Massie, and two others of his companions, 
leaped the ravine; but poor Donalson, being less active in making the 
leap, plunged into the ditch. Massie and the two others, soon ran to 
Manchester, and gave an account of their misfortune. He was igno- 
rant whether or no Donalson was killed. Early next morning he 
collected twenty men, and went to the ravine, and found that Donal- 
son must have been taken. The trail of the Indians was pursued for 
some distance, when it was concluded, that if the pursuit was contin- 
ued, and the Indians were aware of it, they would immediately kill 
Donalson ; but that if they were permitted to go off unmolested, they 
would in all probability save his life. The pursuing party immedi- 
ately returned to Manchester, permitting the Indians to pursue their 
course. 

Some time passed before the fate of Donalson was known at the 
Station, and that was made known by his own sudden appearance, 
From his account of the affair, it appears the Indians had been trap- 
ping up Big Sandy river, and were on their return to Wapatomaka 
town (now Zanesfield,) on Mad river. That the Indians had passed 
from the mouth of Big Sandy down the Ohio, until they reached the 
mouth of the creek, where they landed with their canoes, and had 
given pursuit to the party. The foremost Indian, pursuing them 
closely, saw Donalson make his unfortunate plunge, and before he 
could recover, leaped upon him tomahawk in hand. Donalson in- 
stantly surrendered and was made a prisoner. It was late in the 
evening when they took him, and they immediately loaded him with 
their peltry, and made a rapid march homeward. In a few days they 
reached the Chillicothe town, on the Little Miami. At this time, he 
began to think about effecting his escape, although the difficulties 
against which he had to contend were great, owing to the extreme 
caution and watchfulness of the Indians. At night they confined him 
in the following manner. They took a strong tug (a rope made of the 
raw hide of the buffalo or elk,) and fastened it around his body, each 
end of the tug being tied around the body of an Indian. The tug was 
tied so tightly, that it could not be slipped, nor could he move to the 
one side or the other without drawing the Indian after him. It was 
from such a situation he had to extricate himself. One night, while 
the Indians were tying him after the usval manner, he puffed up his 
body to its full extent by drawing in his breath; and when they had 
completed the process, he found that there was a good deal of play in 
the noose of the tug. He laid very still until the Indians were fast 
asleep. Then, having partly undressed himself, he began slowly and 
cautiously to slip from the noose. After a long trial he sueceeded in 
slipping himself out, and found himself once more a freeman. He in- 
stantly rushed to the thickets. The night was clear, and he could 
steer his course by the stars. Striking off in a southern direction, 
he traveled all night. The next day he fell on Harmer’s old trace, 
and followed its course to the south. In two days he reached Fort 
Washington, now Cincinnati. Here he. remained a few days to 
recruit himself, and then returned to his friends at Manchester, 
where he was most joyfully received, as there had been with them 
great anxiety as to his fate. The creek, at the mouth of which 
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he was taken, was called after him, “ Donalson’s creek ;’’ which name 
it still retains, and will retain when the event which gave birth to its 
name will be forgotten. Mr. Donalson is still living, the patriarch of 
Manchester, and is, I believe, the only one of the first settlers who 
lives there at this time. He held many public offices. He was a 
member of the convention which formed the constitution for the state 
a and uniformly preserved the character of an honest and use- 
ful man. 
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GENERAL GEORGE ROGERS CLARK. 
We again introduce our faithful Illinois correspondent to the readers of the 
Pioneer, and most interesting too, not only on account of the precious relics 
enclosed and copied below, but for the errors he corrects, which would be 
scarcely possible except in such a vehicle as we present to the public. 

It is almost enough to draw tears from a heart of stone to contemplate the 
sufferings and lukewarm treatment endured by our fathers, which drove many 
of them to desperation, and none more humiliating than the case of general 
Clark now before us, to whose prowess and exertions we owe the territory 
north-west of the Ohio. Where shall his monument stand ? 


Mount Carmel, Illinois, October 11, 1842. 
Jno. S. WiitraMs, Ese. 

Dear Sir—Your tenth number has been received—as the num- 
bers have been irregular, I wish you to keep a file especially for me 
of the first volume. I think, with the change of times, that your 
Pioneer will “go ahead.’”’ It is becoming still more interesting as 
you advance. 

I have an original journal of the progress of general St. Clair’s army 
from Cincinnati until defeated at Fort Recovery, as named by general 
Wayne. I have had a long look for it—it has got loose among my 
three or four large trunks of papers. When I find it, it shall be for- 
warded. I have the papers of several officers of Wayne’s and St. 
Clair’s army, and send you the autograph of general George Rogers 
Clark, (the Washington of the west,) of 1787 and 1791. What a fall- 
ing off! but there was a cause for it. I also, annexed, send you that 
of James O’Hara of Pittsburgh. These two letters show what difficul- 
ties the most meritorious officers met with—claims on congress and 
Virginia legislature neglected—and both had to be dogged into a settle- | 
ment. After taking the two strongest British posts in the west, Kas- , 
kaskia and Vincennes, at the latter governor Hamilton and more pris- 
oners than he had men, general Clark met with great obstacles in 
getting his accounts settled. This drove him into desperation, and he 
gave way to intemperance. I was told by the family of general Jon- 
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athan Clark, his brother, that we were relations, distantly so, I sup- 
pose, for we western pioneers lose sight of kin after the first cousin. 

In lieutenant Bowyer’s journal there isa misprint—general Barber 
for Barbee ; there was two of them, Joshua and Elias, both distin- 
guished Kentuckians. There was no general Barder in the army, as 
far as I have any knowledge of facts. 

Poor lieutenant Blue, who kept up a tumult in the army, was killed 
in a duel at Fort Washington, I think by Bradshaw, perhaps, (though 
not certain —also killed,) whose papers I have. My first wife’s 
father, captain James Bradford, was killed at St. Clair’s defeat, 4th 
November, 1791. I could tell you a good story about his monkey, 
who on one occasion turned “ doctor! ” 

I was neighbor to Whitesides, referred to by Mr. Sharp, of Mis- 
souri, while living near Boonsborough, in Kentucky—I think his 
name was Joseph Whitesides. His son of that name was my school- 
mate at a buckeye log cabin school-house—an interesting time. I 
have a particular account of this school, of the thirty or forty youths 
who were educated in the buckeye cabin—doctors, lawyers, colonels, 
generals, and a judge of the supreme court of the United States! 
Whitesides, as correctly stated, while tied with buffalo thongs, knocked 
down the Indian, and he fell over into a sink hole, when Whitesides 
fell upon him and choked him to death with his e/bows/ and then 
ran, choked at every jump by the thong or tug around his neck! He 
was a bony and very stout man with large white eyes / 

While looking for the journal of St. Clair’s army, I fell on a packet 
of papers, extracted from books taken from the Franklin library of 
Philadelphia, in 1827, while there, adducing, from vast researches, 
proof of the first discovery of America by the Welch, as heretofore 
hastily sketched for you ; and, in case reference is had to that subject, 
I will furnish you with these sketches also for your Pioneer. I have 
autographs of George Washington, Wayne, St. Clair, and several 
speeches of congress, (of old congress,) also diplomas signed at eastern 
colleges and masonic lodges, among other official papers. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your’s, 


Sh Dilger, 


x Pitisburgh, January 24th, 1787. 
Dear Str—I wrote you in August last respecting your accounts 
with the United States, but have not received any answer. As Mr. 
Campbell could not do any thing in them with the comptroller-gene- 
fal, he left your power of attorney with me, which I have here. I 
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should be happy to have the power to serve you, and pressed for a 
settlement far as I possibly could. Mr. Milligan would not pass them, é. 
as stated by Mr. Campbell, and I had no authority to make any alter- 
ation. The charge of pay for all the intervening time between the 
two treaties, I apprehend will be partly disputed. However, as you ° 
cannot attend yourself, if you will state the whole account, and take q 
out a new power of attorney, and honor me with your particular in- 
structions, I shall immediately attend to it and cheerfully endeavor 
to execute the business myself, or assist any other whom you may 
appoint. 

I left a small cargo of goods with Mr. Bradshaw at the Miami last 
spring, and as he has been obliged to remove, perhaps more than once, 
they must be a great incumbrance to him in his other business. 
Whatever may remain, I] would wish you could take on your own 
account and enable him to close his sales, for which you and I can 
settle hereafter. I shall expect to hear from you by the first op- 
portunity. 

I am, dear sir, your most humble servant, 


General George Rogers Clark, Fails of Ohio. 


General Clark’s Letter. 






















Received at Louisville, April 6th, 1787, from James O’Hara, by 
the hands of John Bradshaw, one hundred and sixty-four pounds five 
shillings, Virginia currency, for which I am accountable to said 
O’Hara or his order on demand. 









Louisville, September 13, 1791. 

‘Srr—By Mr. Lacasangn, I received a letter from you dated at 
Fort Washington. I find by the contents, that I justly owe you one 
hundred and some odd pounds. I doubt that captain O’Hara hath not 


done me justice, but I am yet unconvinced ; but as the probability of | 
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my receiving money this fall is such that I think you ought to be 
easy. I hope this will make you so, for you may count yourself so 
much the richer; for if I can’t get money I have plenty of property, 
and your debt shall be paid: but I only wish to wait until I see the 
result of my success this fall at the assembly. 
I am, sir, your most humble servant, 
G. R. CLARK. 


COLONEL ANDERSON’S OFFICE. 


Tue following note was thankfully received, as will both the promised and 
al] other communications on kindred subjects from the same source. Coming 
from a son of a distinguished and active pioneer, and himself a talented writer, 
they cannot fail to be highly interesting. We perhaps owe to Mr. A. an 
apology for publishing his note. We have an indistinct impression that when 
he handed it to us, he said he did not write it for the press. If so, we know 
he will excuse us when he reflects that we are collecting facts, not only for 
persons distant in space but in time, who will have good reason to call us an 
unfaithful servant, if we do not present them with the best evidence for every 
thing that we can procure. 

Our faithful Missouri correspondent objects to the title of colonel, which 
we gave him—says he never was higher than major, but that his best title is 
Benjamin Sharp. He has observed, also, an error in No. IX., page 334, 
where he is made to say he * preserved,” instead of “ pursued” his fa- 
ther. 

— June 11th, 1842. 
Mr. Jno. WiLt1AMs, Ese. 


I xnow it will give you pleasure to receive the following statement, 
as it will enable you to enlarge and correct your “ Territorial Chrono 
logy.” 

The office of the Virginia military district was opened by colonel 
Richard C. Anderson, on the 20th day of July, 1784. Entry No. 1, 
in the name of Wm. Brown, was made at the mouth of Cumberland 
river, Kentucky. ‘The first location made in his office, on the north 
side of the Ohio river, was recorded August Ist, 1787. This date 
was given by you for the opening of the office; hence the mistake. 
This entry was made for Wace Clements, and lies at the mouth of 
Eagle creek, and is No. 386, for one thousand acres. 

I hope soon to send you a characteristic entry made by old Simon 
Kenton. Meanwhile, I am, respectfully, 
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PROPOSED BIRTH OF OHIO. 


City of Washington, January 28th, 1801. 

Dear Sir—Believing that you wish that our present colonial sys- 
tem (oppressive in its nature and unjust in practice, and made more 
so by the usurpation of the executive,) should be changed as soon as 
propriety may dictate, and that we should be governed by principles 
congenial to the feelings of freemen, and which you have supported 
and helped to establish in the times which tried men’s souls, I do 
myself the pleasure to inform you that congress did yesterday reject the 
law passed by the territorial legislature. A resolution has been moved 
the object of which is to appoint a committee who shall report their 
opinions on the propriety of passing a law, giving the assent of con- 
gress to our assuming an independent state government. I can only 
say that it is my opinion that a law will be passed to this effect ; and, 
as I have before stated, believing you friendly to this measure, I feel 
a pleasure in communicating to you this information. You know I 
have been uniformly a supporter of the measure ever since I had the 
pleasure of first seeing you, and that our feelings on this subject have 
been perfectly coincident, I hope to see you a member of our con- 
vention, and that you may, when you bid adieu to time, have the 
consolation of having given your aid in the formation of a government 
which is to protect the lives, liberties, and property of thousands yet 
unborn. Present me respectfully to your good lady, and accept the 
assurances of my respect and esteem, 





pet Ce 
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Wm. Goforth, jr., esq. 
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EDITORIAL FINALE. 

We here close the first volume of the American Pioneer, and give the in- 
dex to the whole, as promised. ‘The work is now fairly before the public, Va 
and it would be superfluous, if not presumptive, in us to say of what quality a 
the work is. You all see it—judge for yourselves, and say whether such a 
work ought to be sustained and continued, or not. Some have said, and so 
we think, that the interest of the work and its manifest useful tendencies, has 
regularly increased from the commencement; and this we think will be the 
ease during the entire period of its continuance. Editors throughout the 
country have noticed it most favorably, for which they have our warmest 
thanks. 

Many very interesting articles we have been obliged to defer to the second 
volume. Several new and able contributors will then appear, who might rea- 
sonably have expected their contributions to appear in this. We can neither 
arrange nor notice articles agreeable to their merits, were it necessary, but 
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we do intend in future to avoid dividing long and interesting narratives, as far 
as possible. We have sometimes, very reluctantly, to do it to give the de- 
served variety. Partly to enable us to carry out this resolution, but more to 
accommodate subscribers, many of whom for the first volume have paid the 
postage of thirty-two sheets, we intend to work on paper fifty per cent larger. 
The pages, type, &c., will be the same size exactly, and issued in ten num- 
bers ; there will be given four hundred and eighty pages, instead of four hun- 
dred and forty-eight, on twenty sheets of paper. Each number will contain 
forty-eight pages, and be but two sheets—thus the subscriber will get thirty- 
two pages more of reading matter for two dollars, with but little more than 
half the postage. We think this is an alteration we are bound to make, not 
for our, but for their advantage. 

We have given this year near sixty engraved signatures of over thirty dif- 
ferent contributors, so like their own hands asuottobe easily distinguished. 
A number of contributions were published before we made this arrangement, 
which we regret. We hope their authors will appear hereafter—We ex- 
pect that the number of engraved signatures will constantly increase. 

It is for the friends of the truth and justice of history to say whether a work 
devoted to it shall be sustained. All that lay in our power has been done to 
promote the cause in which we are engaged. ‘he difficulties under which 
we have labored have been discouraging if not distressing. ‘The present 
patronage will not sustain him; but the editor, trusting to the support of 
his friends, will stake his property on the issue. He hopes by his late re- 
moval to Cincinnati, that some of the difficulties are removed, and the com- 
pletion of all his professional engagements leaves him at entire liberty to 
bestow all his time and energies upon the work ; and may the public respond 
to his exertions in such a manner that an embarrassed state of his pecuniary 
concerns, will not make heavy drafts upon those energies which should be 
devoted to his enterprize. If circumstances entirely beyond his control, do 
not prevent, it is his determination to make such a digest of American history 
as will, by references to the Pioneer, connect the one with the other, and 
enable the reader to peruse the Pioneer with double interest, by giving zest 
to circumstances which, unconnected with the published histories, appear to 
be without value. 

In conclusion, we beg leave to mention that the Logan Historical Society 
have only suspended, but not by any means abandoned, their first intention 
of doing justice to the memory of the injured Logan, by the erection of a 
monument inscribed with his ever-memorable speech. It has been thought 
prudent not to agitate that subject in the present embarrassed state of financial 
matters. It is not only justice to departed worth, in the person of Logan, to 
which we shall at a future and more propitious season call public attention, 
but there are other cases which, to us, appear equally neglected. 
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